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proceed to the extremest measures against Strafford, but
until the development of the attack upon the Church,
Parliament was practically unanimous in its desire to
amend existing abuses and " pluck up the causes of them
by the roots M.

The House of Lords consisted at this time, in addition
to the 26 Spiritual Peers, of 123 Temporal Peers, of whom
no less than two-thirds owed their seats to the reigning
King and his father.1 In that House Francis Russell,
Earl of Bedford, occupied a position of acknowledged pre-
eminence. " A wise man," says Clarendon, " and of too
great and plentiful a fortune to wish a subversion of the
Government." He was the friend of Pym, a Puritan in
character as in creed, and a man of agreeable temper and
sound judgment. He died unfortunately before the first
session was half through. Much afflicted, according to
Clarendon, " with the passion and fury which he perceived
his party inclined to: insomuch that he declared to some
of near trust with him * that he feared the rage and madness
of this Parliament would bring more prejudice and mischief
to the kingdom than it had ever sustained by the long in-
termission of Parliaments'". He was succeeded in the leader-
ship of the party in the House of Lords by Hampden's
friend, William Fiennes, Viscount Say and Sele. Clarendon
speaks of the latter as " the oracle of those who were called
Puritans in the worst sense," and as " a notorious enemy to
the Church"; and, making all allowance for Clarendon's
prejudice on such a matter, there can be no doubt that Say
and Sele was a violent opponent not merely of the Laudian
system but of the established order in the Church. Among
other prominent members of the House of Lords it must
suffice to mention the Earl of Essex, a chivalrous opponent
and a brave soldier, but ultimately pushed aside by extremer
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